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The third part discusses Concord among Religions and the 
Unity of the Faith, and an Appreciative Attitude toward other 
Faiths and its Bearings on Missions. In an appendix appears two 
chapters on Christianity and the Great War, and Religion and 
the Brotherhood of Nations. Religious and poUtical inter- 
nationalism are viewed as two aspects of the same thing. 

There is danger in dwelling exclusively on the most attractive 
aspects of religions whether Christian or non-Christian. The 
method is apt to falsify the perceptive. But the student of 
international politics can welcome this book because it indicates 
how religious motives and sentiments may operate powerfully to 
produce the international mind so necessary to the successful 
functioning of international machinery. 

Andbew Fish, 
Clark University. 

Turkey, A World Problem of To-day. Talcott Williams, Gar- 
den City and Toronto, Doubleday, Page and Company, 1921, 
viii, 336 pp. 
If fifteen years ago the situation in the Near East had been as 
complicated, critical, and dangerous to general peace as it is 
today, universal attention would have been centered upon it, 
and public opinion would have demanded and enforced improve- 
ment. At the present time so many larger questions are open 
that Turkey is almost forgotten. Yet war lingers there longer 
than anywhere else, Christian as well as Moslem fanaticism have 
not ceased to demand bloody sacrifices, economic activity is 
largely in abeyance, famine and nakedness increase, and from all 
these causes progress is turned backward and death takes a toll 
that is a disgrace to the twentieth century. 

Dr. Williams raises his voice in the book under consideration 
in an earnest attempt to enUghten the world as to the facts, the 
background, the causes, and the immediate remedies for these 
conditions. Having spent his first sixteen years in Turkey, and 
having observed the progress of events in that land during a long 
lifetime since, he has accumulated a large stock of knowledge, 
opinions, and suggestions, as to the great question of the Near 
East — what shall be done with the lands that have belonged to 
the Turk? The argument is for the most part confined to Asia 
Minor, with some reference to Constantinople, on the ground that 
Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Turkish Arabia, and the remaining 
possessions of Turkey in Europe have been finally disposed of. 
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The discussion is arranged topically, perhaps not always with the 
clearest classification or the most systematic analysis. 

The idea that the United States of America should accept a 
mandate for the government of Asia Minor through a limited 
period of time runs like a refrain through the book. The reason- 
ing ia sound, and no satisfactory alternative appears to exist. 
Unfortunately, however, no practical possibility of American 
consent can be seen at present. Furthermore, while three years 
ago, as the reviewer knows from personal observation, the peoples 
of the Near East would have welcomed American control, 
they have for the most part ceased to feel so; especially the 
Turks, who have gone far with the idea of completely independent 
nationalism. 

Dr. Williams shows clearly that the great majority over the 
whole of Asia Minor, and the majority in nearly every separate 
portion of it, is Moslem and in favor of a Turkish government. 
He proves that a Christian minority cannot be propped up in 
control without chronic trouble, and without such extensive and 
continuing financial and military aid from outside as nobody will 
provide. He is not blind, like many recent writers and orators, 
to the good qualities of the Turks and the weaknesses of the native 
Christians, but treats all with singular fairness and impartiality. 
Nor does he hold any brief for England, France, and Italy, but 
sees the self-interest and trickeries as well as the larger motives 
and action of them all. He emphasises the economic element in 
the decline of Turkey, including particularly the discovery of the 
Cape route to India, the industrial revolution, and the fettering 
"capitulations." The conservative force of the Mohammedan 
religion, and the political intrigues within and without Turkey 
are implied as causes of the decline, but perhaps not made to 
stand out with sufficient clearness. The author looks upon the 
Moslem world as being seven or eight centuries behind Christian 
civilization in its development. The connection which he affirms 
between Moslem mysticism on the one hand and sensuality and 
cruelty on the other may be open to discussion. It presents a 
desirable subject for further investigation, toward which, by the 
way, a careful and scholarly beginning has been made by Dr. 
Franz Babinger (see his Scheich Bedr ed-din, in Der Islam, vol. 11). 

The lamentable plight of the Armenians is fully displayed, 
stripped of the falsities of propaganda either against them or in 
their favor. The author's pronouncement as regards their fu- 
ture possesses — who can speak more definitely? — a truly Oriental 
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quality: "Divine justice will yet protect and avenge them" 
(p. 216). 

The writer values very highly the work of American colleges 
in Turkey, recommends that they be given ample support, and 
counts upon them to play a part of increasing importance in the 
future of Hither Asia. It is perhaps expecting too much to 
affirm that the medical graduates of the Constantinople College 
for Girls "will transform and civilize the women of Turkey and 
Persia and the zenanas of India" (p. 313). 

Dr. Williams appears to have written rather from his extensive 
experience and abundant recollection than from an effort to 
read largely ad hoc. This leaves a greater amount of color in his 
statements and boldness in his generalizations, but the book is 
damaged by the failure to check up the statements of fact suffi- 
ciently to ensure accuracy. Jenghiz Khan died some years before 
and not at the time when the Mongols swept into Asia Minor 
(p. 70). Not he, but Tamerlane (who died in 1305, not 1300) 
took Smyrna (p. 303). Selim I took Syria and Egypt, and Sulei- 
man the Magnificent captured Bagdad, instead of vice versa (pp. 
123, 260). The Assassins were not named after Hassan, the 
son-in-law of the prophet Mohammed (p. 50), but from their 
use of the drug hashish. Roxelana is not buried in the Sulei- 
maniyeh mosque (p. 113), but in a tomb in the adjoining court- 
yard. The Moslem chief at Cordova did not take the title Caliph 
in 711 A.D., but in 929, and the kings of Granada never presumed 
to use it (p. 120). The Moallakat were a group of poems and not 
a single one, and the theory that they were so called from having 
been suspended in the Kaaba lacks foundation (p. 183). The 
Albigensians were not physical, but intelletual descendents of 
Armenian (and Bulgarian) PauKcians (p. 197). The statement 
that the Armenians furnished as many as thirteen Christian em- 
perors rests upon doubtful genealogical information (p. 200). The 
earth's land area is reckoned not at sixty-five but at fifty-seven 
milUon square miles, of which seven million are uninhabitable 
polar regions: therefore the possessions of imperial Europe in 
1914 were not "nearly a third" of the total, but more than one 
haK (pp. 206, 207). Sir William Willcocks and not Sir George 
Whitehouse surveyed the drainage system of Mesopotamia 
(p. 220). The "pure Arabs" of Arabia, Syria, and Mesopotamia, 
unless some unusual definition is given to the phrase, are nearer 
to five than to one million in number (p. 234). King Feisal of 
Mesopotamia had no French training, unless one regards as 
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such a short but highly concentrated experience at Paris during 
the Peace Conference of 1919 (p. 244). 

The book contains many passages of unusual clearness, ex- 
pressiveness, and aptness. But the literary quality is somewhat 
disfigured by hasty editing, which occasionally leaves sentences 
unfinished or obscure (what for example is the meaning of "His 
(Mohanuned's) loves were many-wived and many-wived were 
his loves" on page 108), and fails to standardize forms of words 
(as Ananadoll for Anadoli on page 159). Nor is the proofread- 
ing and spelling beyond criticism. These minor errors might 
well be removed in a new edition since they detract from the high 
value of an important contribution toward the solution of one of 
the major problems of our time. 

Albert H. Lybyer, 
University of Illinois. 

America and the Race for World Dominion. A. Dbmangeon. 
New York, Doubleday, Page and Company, 1921, xiv, 
234 pp. S2.00. 

This book was first pubKshed in France under the title, Le 
DSclin de I'Europe. The translation, by Mr. Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice, has been exceptionally well done, but the EngUsh title 
is somewhat misleading, the French title being a much more ac- 
curate description of the contents of the book. It is true that 
the author emphasizes that this country is the chief heir to former 
European greatness, but that is not his leading theme. 

This theme, in the author's own words, is "to consider the 
shifting of wealth that has been one of the vital results of the war, 
not from the social aspect, but from the broader view of inter- 
nationaUsm." Taking this as his point of departure, he goes on 
to show that beginning with the age of the discoveries Europe 
gradually imposed her economic control upon the rest of the 
world. "This European control reached its cUmax about the 
beginning of the present century. Her ships carried the products 
of remote lands, her ports were the markets for exotic conunodities; 
in her banks she gathered the profits of conunerce later to direct 
them to the exploitation of virgin regions; her factories turned 
out the manufactured articles that she sold everywhere to peoples 
inadequately equipped; she furnished empty territorities with 
the men and women necessary to colonize them; in a word, she 
fed the world with the treasures of her money, her strength and 
her hfe." 



